THE DRAMA: COMEDY

dwell on it only because, as events prove, it expressed
the mind of a powerful minority in the country, to
which the civil war gave for a time the upper hand.
I will select three of his arguments to illustrate the
fanatical rather than moral spirit of the anti-human-
istic current the interactions of which with the spirit
of the Renaissance in our literature I wish to investi-
gate. One long section is devoted to an indictment
of the stage because of its choice of pagan themes,/
presumably such stories from Ovid as Lyly chose for
his flimsy comedies, or Shakespeare used in A Mid-
summer Nighfs Dream^ and other dramatists occa-
sionally. This opens a sluice through which Prynne
floods the reader with early Christian denunciations
of ancient mythology and rites. Whether the early
Church was justified in its root and branch condem-
nation of the ancient stage is a question I need not
here discuss; but surely the arguments and denuncia-
tions of the Fathers fighting a life and death battle
(as they believed) with a still living paganism have
little relevance to such Elizabethan plays as those in
which Lyly and Peele and Shakespeare sport with
the shadows of ancient mythology reflected from the
pages of the Metamorphoses. The thought which the
power exercised by the ancient drama might have
suggested to a serious but open-minded Christian is
rather whether so potent an instrument as the stage
might not be enlisted in the service of a purer re-
ligion and ethics. To create a Christian drama on the
model of the ancient had been the dream of many
of the early Humanists, and on the Continent had
produced Latin plays for school performance of real
and varied excellence, from Reuchlin's Henno (1498)
to the Jepthes and Baptistes of Buchanan and the
dramas of Grotius. Classical subjects, historical and
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